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‘*PROFESSOR”’ JOHN ATKINSON, THE ENGLISH ‘** BONE-SETTER,’? AND HIS EXTRAORDINARY 
METHOD OF TREATING CRIPPLES. 


Mr. Atkinson comes from London to New York with a unique reputation, which is likely to be sustained here, judging from the reliable testimony 
of many who have been cured or benefited by him, He has succeeded in attracting attention by his sensational exploits in the treatment of various 
cripples He is not a licensed doctor nor surgeon, nor does he claim occult or supernatural powers. Ilis specialty is the manipulation, or massage, 
of bones, joints, and tendons, by the use of his hands only. The “ professor,” in personal appearance, resembles Dr. Conan Doyle, the novelist. He is 
possessed of really phenomenal muscular strength. The approaching congress of cripples at St. Louis, Missouri, which will be attended by probably six 
thousand lame, halt, and maimed, will furnish Mr. Atkinson a grand opportunity for the exercise of his peculiar powers. He will attend, in conjunction 


with some five hundred of our leading physicians and surgeons. 
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The American Woman. 


T isa vexed question as to whether the American girl 
is or is not a distinctive type. We say this is a vexed 
question because we hear it much discussed. As far 
as We are concerned, we are persuaded that the Amer- 

ican girl is not only distinctive, but distinguished, and we 
go further and declare our firm conviction that the Amer 
ican woman is the finest product of the ages, Nature’s 
crowning masterpiece. It is gratifying, also, to believe 
that American men—their kindliness, their chivalry, their 
generosity — have contributed to the perfection of that 
womanhood which is the best thing we have in this coun 
try, and also the most hopeful assurance of better genera- 
tions to come. 

The most recent commentator on Americans is Pierre de 
Coulevain, who has written a novel called *‘ American No- 
bility.” Monsieur de Coulevain says of the women in Amer- 
ica: ‘‘ While the men were conquering or building towns, 
the women were setting up the domestic hearth. Freed 
from the conventions that had crushed her, the timid 
spouse became a valiant companion, often an heroic one ; 
the outcast creature purified herself through work and de 
votion, and in the new society woman created for herself a 
wider and nobler sphere. Man grudged her neither liberty 
nor honors, and vowed to her a respect and admiration 
uniquein their kind, and a chivalrous sentiment which has 
been perpetuated, and which mothers have inculeated in 
their sons, so that to-day it is one of the finest traits of the 
American character.” 

This is a much more accurate observation than usually 
comes from a Frenchman when he views the American 
feminine. The American woman is surely a great force 
for good—the greatest that we have. When we speak of 
the American woman, however, we speak of her as she is 
at home and around her own fireside, leaving out entirely 
any consideration of the bustling, hustling, busy bodies 
who force themselves into public notice in an effort to se 
cure for incompetency the recognition which should only 
go to genuine worth. But such American women are only 
noisy exceptions in the great mass of the true, the loyal, 
the unselfish wives, mothers, and sweethearts who make 
the lot of the American men the happiest in all the world. 


The Sixth Sense. 


HERE is small reason to rejoice over the alleged 

triumph of science in the discovery of a sixth sense 

in man. Tosay it is not worth all the attention 

the newspapers have paid to it is not necessarily to 
place a high value on newspaper space. 

This supposed sixth sense is the assumed power of one 
mind to communicate with another through space, at great 
distance, without the intervention of any material medium. 
If the new project of telegraphing without wires is practi 
cable such a sense is superfluous. And, anyhow, inter 
course between man and man is already much too easy. 
There is no need to enlarge the means to bore one another. 

There is a conceivable sixth sense that might be of great 
value to science. Man has five organs formed expressly for 
intercourse with the object world—all more or less untrust- 
worthy and capable of deceit. He has not a single organ 
to apprise him of the truth or falsity of anything. If sci 
ence could have any choice in the matter, it would doubt 
less prefer that a sixth sense should instruct us whether a 
conclusion is true or false. This seems to be a sore need of 
this babbling age. 

Social historians tell us that all the questions that per- 
plex us to-day were discussed to rags centuries ago. In 
spite of annual talk-congresses, summer schools, and end- 
less clubs for the discussion and solution of social, eco 
nomic, and political problems, these questions are as wide 
open as they were when man first discovered he had the 
pestilent power of speech. The discussion is bound to go 
on forever, because we can never know what the truth is, 
even if we should stumble on it. 

It is a common mistake to suppose our opinions are the 
product of reason. Man is a reasoning, but hardly a rea 
sonable, animal. He owes his dearest convictions largely to 
inheritance, training, self-interest, or some other form of 
prejudice. Justice has never been done to prejudice, 
which we affect to despise, but without which most of us 
would wander in the fogs of doubt forever. To act in this 
world we must have positive beliefs. It does not always 


matter, perhaps, whether they are sound, if we bear in 
mind that there is no criterion of truth. About the least 
useful person in any community is the philosopher of im- 
partial, well-balanced judgment, who finds two sides to 
every question; to whom Satan is not as black as he is 
commonly painted. His action is paralyzed by the lack of 
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positive opinions, by the fear of error, which never troubles 
the intense reformer 

Probably the same inaction would follow the discovery 
of the exact truth as to great questions. It is Lessing who 
says it is not the finding of truth, but the honest search for 
it, that profits. So, after all, we may be quite as well-off 
without a sixth sense, as nature probably intended we 
should be. 

At any rate, no sixth sense is necessary to apprise the 
intelligent person that science has made no such discovery 
as that with which it is credited. 


The National Game. 


j Y OTHING could better illustrate the wonderful hold 

\ of base-ball upon the popular feeling than the 

NX) games between the Boston and Baltimore clubs 
at Baltimore. The pennant has been won and the 
fight is over, but the dramatic part of the contest was on 
those three occasions. The clubs were just about even, 
and it was felt that the games would settle the fate of the 
pennant. The result was that people went to Baltimore 
from all parts of the country. Boston sent a large contin- 
gent of rooters, and New England added a quota. The 
admissions on the three days reached the unprecedented 
total of fifty-six thousand four hundred and seventeen, and 
on the last day the crowd numbered almost thirty thousand. 
As high as three dollars was paid for seats, the normal price 
of which was seventy-five cents. The whole city was given 
up to the general furor. 

But the main general interest in these contests was not 
in the record-breaking attendance, but in the fact that each 
game was played under the most tremendous tension and 
excitement without an ugly word or an accusation of un- 
fair umpiring. During the season there had been many 
outbreaks, both from umpires and players, involving the 
use of offensive epithets and driving thousands of respect- 
able people from the grounds in all of the cities of the 
league. The league was repeatedly warned by the press 
that this obscenity and rowdyism, if persisted in, would 
end in the destruction of the game. No game can claim to 
be representative of the people of this nation to the extent 
of being called national that violates the fundamental re- 
quirements of order and decency. Of course base - ball 
players are not supposed to all be gentlemen, as that word 
is understood, but when they are performing before ladies 
and gentlemen they should be made to behave properly, 
especially in the nature of their language. In spite of the 
protests the rowdyism went on, and the poor umpires, 
whose mistakes are generally honest ones, had their 
troubles. 

In the Boston-Baltimore games the double system of 
umpiring was used—that is, one umpire remained at the 
plate and the other took his position in the infield. The 
result was absolute satisfaction. So complete was the fair- 
ness that when the Bostons won, the Baltimore crowd, al- 
though intensely partisan, gathered around the visitors and 
sent up cheer after cheer for their five playing ; and this sort 
of enthusiasm was repeated even when the Bostons captured 
the final game. Base-bail played in this manner is splen- 
did, clean sport, and the nation is proud of it ; but the other 
sort of playing is a reproach to the game and an insult to 
the public. Let us hope that the managers of the league 
will take heed and plan their next season upon such lines 
that the indecencies of the season just closed cannot be 
repeated. As long as decent sport is possible there is no 
excuse for the other kind. 


Public Art in Cities. 


T is a matter for genuine gratification that in most of 
the large cities of the United States there are now 
legally appointed art commissions whose approval is 
necessary before a public statue or a public building 

may be erected. The authority vested in these commis- 
sions is practically absolute, and if the artistic value of a 
statue, a memorial, or a new public structure does not meet 
with their approbation their veto is final. Already these 
commissions have stood resolutely for the welfare of their 
cities against bad art and architecture. 

Of course the best commission cannot be infallible, but, 
taking an average commission, the chances are that its de 
cision will be for the good of the public. The work brings 
no financial reward, and the kind of citizens who will serve 
in the capacity are those who have the future of their cities 
at heart. There is not a city in the country which has not 
been permanently committed to inartistic statuary and bad 
architecture by the lack of such a check as these commis 
sions afford. The advice of the WEEKLY is that every 
city, no matter how small, should enlist the interest and 
culture and experience of the men best qualified to judge 
by appointing them on commissions of this kind. They 
may have no work to do for years, but when their services 
are needed they will be needed badly. The great growth of 
cities shows how wise it will be to take the matter in hand 
in time. 


Meals on Railroad Trains. 


NE of the railroad journals makes the practical and 
sensible suggestion that the companies deal more 
liberally with the patrons in the way of affording 
better opportunities for food. Under the present 
rule on many of the trains a passenger must pay a dollar 
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for a meal whether he wants a cup of coffee or a full course 


dinner, and even then he cannot get it unless he is in a par 
lor- or a sleeping-car, in which he bas paid an extra fare. 
This experience recently happened to the writer: He was 
on a train in which all the parlor-car seats were taken. He 
had with him a lady and child. A wreck delayed the train 
several hours and he went to the parlor-car and asked for 
coffee and food, for which the usual charge was to be paid 
and in addition a fee to the porter. The food was per- 
emptorily refused because the party had no seats in the 
car. Fortunately an acquaintance was discovered, and as 
he had a seat in the car the food was procured, but there 
were several ladies in the regular coach who had to starve 
until the city was reached. 

That is the inhuman part of the present arrangement. 
But there is another and a broader view. If the railroads 
would do more for their plain passengers, who, after all, 
are the people who support them, they would find that the 
feeling that undeniably exists against corporations among 
the masses would be greatly mollified. It is against human 
nature for men and women to be denied the opportunity to 
obtain necessary food and not to resent it, and this resent- 
ment inevitably falls upon the railroad company, no matter 
who operates the parlor- and sleeping-cars. We have noticed 
that several of the more progressive railroad lines are wak- 
ing to a recognition of the situation, and are making new 
rules. One is the ¢@ /a carte arrangement, which has been 
adopted by several lines, with the result, in one instance 
that we know of, that almost one hundred per cent. more 
people are fed, and the eating-car has become a paying in- 
stead of a losing investment. The other change is coming 
more slowly, but we understand that on quite a number of 
trains now passengers in any cars can get food on the same 
terms as the occupants of the special seats or berths. This 
is as it should be. Every American traveler has a right to 
eat, and he ought not to be made to go hungry as long as 
he has the money and behaves himself. 


“‘ General” E. C. O’Brien, the political lightireight, who, 
Jor some inscrutable reason, was appointed president of the 
Dock Board of New York City, has published a statement in 
tended to refle ct on the efficte ney of Com ptrolle r Fiteh’s admin- 
istration. The net result of O Briews attack appears to be a 
disposition on the part of the people of New York to make 
Comptroller Fitch’s re-election unanimous, as it should be 
if faithful and efficient public service is to count for anything. 


Ocean Telegraphic Cables. 


A CABLE will be laid next summer from Scotland to Iceland 
by way of the Faroe Islands. The Icelandic Parliament has 
voted a subsidy to the enterprise. It is believed that Great 
Britain will connect Iceland with British America by cable, so 
as to give her another cable route to this country. 

Less than fifty years ago the first cable was laid between 
Great Britain and the American continent. Now a cable is laid 
every year. The last transatlantic cable was laid by the Com- 
mercial Cable Company in 1894, but many smaller cables have 
been laid since. Just now the interest of the world, or so much 
of it as is absorbed by the cable question, is centred in the con- 
nection between the American continent and the far West, un- 
der the Pacific Ocean. Great Britain has undertaken to lay a 
cable from British Columbia to Australia by way of the Fiji 
Islands. At the same time two American companies are strug- 
gling for the privilege of laying a cable from our western coast 
to Japan and China by way of Hawaii. When one of these 
Pacific cables has been completed the earth will be girdled. This 
consummation has been slow in coming. It is promised at a 
time when Tesla claims that he will be able soon to telegraph to 
any part of the world or every part of the world without cables 
or even land wires. 

There are about one hundred and fifty-two thousand miles of 
cables, which have cost about two hundred million dollars. 
These figures are only approximate, because no one knows ex 
actly the condition of all the cables. Undoubtedly some useless 
and abandoned cables still appear on the map. 

Nine tenths of the cables of the world are controlled by Great 
Britain, and even the American cables make a first landing on 
British-American soil. Of the ten transatlantic cables in active 
use, not one lands in the United States. Those which do not 
lanl on English possessions have their termini on a French 
island. It has been said that in case of war with the United 
States, Great Britain would have an advantage over us through 
her control of the cables. She would not control the French 
cables, and it is not likely she would control the Canadian cables 
long. 

The route of every cable on the ocean’s bed has been marked 
and mapped carefully. If we had trouble with Great Britain it 
would be a comparatively simple thing to send a repair-ship out 
to grapple for the cables and cut them. It would be difficult to 
patrol each line, and it is altogether likely that a conflict be 
tween Great Britain and the United States, if it came to serious 
blows, would be settled without interference from the cable. 
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= THE announcement that Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews remains 
at Brown University has been quickly followed by the selection 
of the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter to direct Mr. John Bris- 
ben Walker’s new cosmopolitan university. Dr. Potter is not 
only himself a distinguished educator, but he comes of a very 
eminent family. On the maternal side he is the grandson of 
Eliphalet Nott, the great president of Union College, in which 
position Dr, Potter also served from 1871 to 1884, Later he be- 
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came president of Hobart College, at Geneva, New York, from 
The Potters are well known as 
one of the most prominent of Bishop 
Alonzo Potter, of Pennsylvania, was the father of the late 
Clarkson N. Potter, for many years a leading Democrat in this 
State ; of the late General Robert B. Potter ; of Bishop Henry 
C. Potter, of New York ; of Edward T. Potter, a prominent 
architect ; and of Eliphalet Nott Potter. Bishop Horatio Pot- 
ter, who preceded Henry C. Potter in the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of New York, isan uncle of Dr, Potter, who was him- 
self once elected Bishop of Nebraska, but declined the office. 
The Reverend J, Hoffman Batten, whose appearance in 
‘* bloomers ” at the camp-meeting held in Malaga, New Jersey, 
1 recently, 


which he resigned last year 


American families. 


created 
such a sensation, is 
one of the most mod 
est clergymen in this 
country, notwith- 
standing his peculiar 
style of dress at a 


amp-meeting. Mr. 
Batten wanted to 
demonstrate that 


dress has not so much 
to do with one’s spir- 
itual state as some 
people suppose. A 
very bad man may 
the 
most religious -look- 
ing garb, while a 
righteous man may, 
while preaching to a 
convention of the 
Epworth League, be 
clad in a brown 
** bloomer ” suit, golf 

informed his four 


be arrayed in 
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stockings, and russet shoes. Mr. Batten 
thousand hearers, whom he observed to be in a state of aston- 
ishment, that he had just dismounted from his bicycle, and that 
it seemed to him it made no difference, in a religious sense, 
whether he had been riding on a wheel or not. He is a young 
man of great eloquence, and his audience soon forgot all about 
his garb and listened to the words of wisdom that fell from his 
lips. It may be mentioned that the Reverend Mr. Batten is 
president of the New Jersey Conference of the Epworth League, 
and is pastor of a church in Utalaneau, New Jersey. He is a 
strict Sabbatarian and a determined opponent of Sunday news- 
papers. 

Mr. Louis Fagan, who until recently was head of the de- 
partment of prints and drawings of the British Museum, is one 
of the really distinguished art 
critics and the 
world. He is coming to the 
United States during the win- 
ter lecture. Mr. 
Fagan’s knowledge is the re- 
sult of the study of a life- 
time. He is the author of 
fifteen authoritative 
works on the art of engraving, 
and his knowledge of ancient 
tablets, 
ments, and other such historic 
matter is broad and exact. In 
his long connection with the department of prints and draw- 
ings in the British Museum Mr. Fagan has had unequaled op- 
portunities for enriching and completing his knowledge in all 


savants of 


season to 


over 


inscriptions, monu- 
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art matters, and on this account he has been given precedence 
in the councils of the wise and learned societies of England and 
the continent. 
antiquity, beginning with the ‘* Rosetta Stone” and ancient 
Egypt, and concluding with the higher manifestation of art 

He 


will also lecture upon the British Museum as a store-house of 


During his tour he will lecture on the art of 


than was shown by Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon, in Greece. 


knowledge, and upon his favorite subject, the art of engraving. 
Professor Max Miiller, who has recently brought out his 
new bock on the science of mytiology, is one of the most 
learned men of the age, 

and is the most brilliant 

of all the Orientalists. He 

was born in Germany in 

1823, his father being a 

poet of some fame. When 
twenty years of age Pro 

fessor Miiller took his de- 


gree at Leipzig, and be- 
gan at oncc his great life- 
work, the study of Sans- 
krit, the most ancient of 
In 1848 he 
and 


all languages, 
went to London, 
after the sup- 
port of Baron Bunsen he 
settled 
he began at once the edit 
ing of the Brahman Scriptures, the Vedas. When the chair of 
comparative philology was founded at Oxford, twenty years 
after, it was given to Max Miiller, and into the work of this 


securing 





PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. in Oxford, where 


position he has since thrown himself, heart and soul, attracting 
the attention of the whole educational world and the followers 
of science. His learned and lucid lectures have inspired re 
search into the origin and variations of language and the birth 
and growth of mythology. Professor Miiller is now one of the 
Queen’s Privy Council, and is one of the most honored men 
in the world of letters and science. He is a remarkably hand- 
some man, well formed, straight as a young boy, in spite of his 
seventy-four years. His hair and beard are snowy white, his 
skin rosy and vigorous, and his fine, smiling eyes look at you 
squarely and kindly through his clear glasses. 

Colonel Waring, the first street-cleaning commissioner who 
ever literally and successfully fulfilled the functions of his office 
in New York City, did not disdain the aid of woman in his Her- 
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culean task. Young Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, has borrowed 
a leaf from the colonel's experience, if he has not, indeed, ‘‘ gone 
In short, Mayor Harrison has intrusted the 
promised revolution in down-town street-cleaning in the Windy 
City to the management of a woman. Mrs. A. E. Paul has un- 
dertaken the task of redeeming Chicago’s main thoroughfares. 
On Monday morning, last week, Mrs. Paul marshaled a troop 
of twenty-five men in military order, with brooms upon their 
shoulders, down Washington Street, and the work of keeping 
Henceforth, 
she says, business men and citizens will see discipline in the 
The lady commissioner will have com- 
plete charge of all the street-cleaning and garbage forces in the 
business district. Mayor Harrison is determined to have clean 
streets and sanitary conditions in the alleys. 
fail Mrs. Paul will be Chicago’s Colonel Waring. 

=If distinguished ancestry, a proud public office, worldly 
prosperity, and, above all, a beautiful and clever wife, can 
make a man happy, 
Charles J. Faulkner, 
United States Senator 
for West Virginia, should 
be one of the happiest of 
men. In_ fact, people 
who know him say hi js 
Mrs. Faulkner is one of 
the acknowledged beau- 
ties and society leaders 
of the South. She was, 
before her marriage, Vir- 
ginia Fairfax Whiting, 
daughter of Captain H. 
C. Whiting, of Hampton, 
Virginia. It was in 
Hampton she was born, 
her bright girl- 
hood, and became locally 
famous as one who could 
row a boat and follow the hounds after a fox with the best. 
She traveled in Europe to complete her education, and became 
physically and intellectually one of the noblest representatives 
of American womanhood. Like many of the Southerners who 
have it, she is proud of her pedigree. The Whitings settled in 
Virginia in 1617, before the Mayflower’s timbers were cut from 
the forest. One of her ancestors, Colonel Beverley Whiting, 


him one better.” 


streets and crossings free from refuse was begun. 


street-cleaning force. 


Unless all signs 


passed 
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MRS, VIRGINIA FAIRFAX FAULKNER. 


held George Washington in his arms when he was christened, 
and the same colonel’s daughter married a brother of the great 
general. Among her maternal progenitors was Chancellor 
Wythe, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Mrs. Faulkner is a Daughter of the Revolution and State re- 
gent for West Virginia. She resides, with her husband and 
baby boy, in the Senator’s fine old country-house near Martins- 
burg. 

Professor David Starr Jordan, the president of the Stan- 
ford University of Palo Alto, California, has lately come into 
= 7 } adventitious notori- 

| ety through the re- 
port that he had 
been instrumental 
in having Professor 
Ross, one of his sub- 


ordinates, expelled 
for his free -silver 
utterances. This 


would make of Mr. 


toss a kind of far 
Western Professor 
Andrews. President 
Jordan, however, 


declares that the re- 
port is altogether 


without foundation, 





and says that Pro 
fessor Ross has 
simply been trans- 


ferred from one de 
partment to an 
other. 
removed to the de 


ben j 
PROFESSOR DAVID STARR JORDAN, 


He has been 


partment of social science, and the change was made necessary 
by the return from Europe of Professor Amos G, Warner, who 
simply resumes his old place, as does Professor Ross. Mr. Jor 
dan, though a strong gold man, does not believe in disturbing 
his colleagues because of any political opinions they may enter- 
tain. 

The ‘* prophet of two-dollar wheat” is the title that has 
been given to the Western statistician, C. Wood Davis, who has 
been the foremost calculator, west of the Mississippi River, of 
the ratio between the supply and demand of bread, Mr. Davis 
did not predict ‘* two-dollar” wheat, but he did, about five years 
ago, prophesy that the wheat-growing area was all the time be 
coming less in proportion to the bread-eating population of the 
world, and that nothing but enormous wheat crops could pre- 
vent a rapid rise in wheat in 1895 or 1896. The crops came, but 
they only kept the price of wheat down until this year, when the 
Western farmer has been having his innings in the harvest of a 
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good crop and the receipt of the largest prices that have been 
paid since the early part of the decade. Mr. Davis is amply 
justified in his predictions of a rise, and his statistics, which are 
very complete and from all parts of the world, are in demand 
from the reviews of this country and of England, to which he is 
a contributor. Mr. Davis was born in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, of Plymouth Colony stock, and with General Fremont went 
West and settled in Kansas. He sunk the first salt-well west of 
the Missouri River in 1867, and has since been employed in prof- 
itable farming, cattle-handling, and mining on the plains. His 
contributions to the magazines were the outcome of study of the 
question of the future for himself. 

=Sergeant George W. McClusky, whom Chief McCullagh 
has placed at the head of the police detective bureau, is a na- 
tive of New York, thirty- 
eight years old, with a 
good record of fifteen 
years’ service on the 


force. Under Inspector 
Byrnes, McClusky was 
one of the ‘‘star” men 


of the detective bureau. 
His knowledge of 
“crooks” and their 
methods was even then 
extensive. Moreover, be- 
ing good-looking, a care- 
ful dresser, possessed of 
affability and tact, he 
was frequently detailed 
for special service at society functions. It is said that he at- 
tended, in his official capacity, state receptions at Washington 
when President Cleveland occupied the White House. When 
the ‘‘reform” administration placed Captain O’Brien at the 
head of the detective bureau, two years ago, McClusky was 
deported to patrol duty in Harlem by the same official whom 
he now replaces. This, probably, is the occasion of some of his 
friends on the force having revived that once popular song of 
Maggie Cline’s, entitled ‘‘ T’row him down, McClusky!” 

= Mr. Ernst Lundgren, the president of the Swedish-Amer- 
ican jubilee committee in New York at the recent celebration 
of King Oscar’s twenty-fifth anniversary as ruler of Sweden 
and Norway, writes to LESLIE’s WEEKLY complimenting its 
pictorial chronicle of that event, and incidentally pointing out 
several inaccuracies in the descriptive article on the subject. 
That article used the name ‘‘ Scandinavia” in an unjustifiable 
way, inasmuch as it is a word of merely geographical and eth- 
nological meaning, and has no national significance. The two 
memorial gifts sent to King Oscar from this country were sub- 
scribed to and presented by Swedes exclusively. It is the king’s 
youngest son, Prince Eugene, and not the crown prince Gustaf, 
who is a painter. The second son, Prince Carl, was lately 
wedded to the Princess Ingeborg of Denmark, whose name has 
been variously misspelled. Apropos of this same ‘‘ Scandi- 
navian ” article in LESLIe’s, Mr. Kar] L. Lee writes from Balti- 
more to remind us that the Norwegian Liberal party, which 
generally has a majority in the Storthing, or parliament, is con- 
tending for the rights of Norway under the constitution of 
May 17th, 1814, which was the basis agreed to by Carl Johan at 
the convention of Mass, August 14th, 1814, when the union was 
consummated which exists to-day. 

=Dr. William Everett’s participation in the Massachusetts 
gubernatorial campaign as the gold Democrat candidate will 
enliven things, as his candidacy always does, and it will raise 
the standard of oratory. Politics is Dr. Everett’s fourth voca- 
tion and the one dearest to his heart, for though he has been 





SERGEANT GEORGE W. MCCLUSKY, 


successful as lawyer, minister, and college professor, he likes 
best of all to make a rattling political speech, while to take part 
in a joint debate before a critic: -:dience lifts him heaven- 
ward. Dr. Everett is now only a year or two shy of sixty, and 
he lives in a very charming old house in Quincy, where he has 
about him a library that is a mine of literary treasures, his own 
and his father’s acquisitious. Much has been written about his 
eccentricities ; perhaps the oddest of them is that he has never 
read a line, except by chance, of all the printed words, adula- 
tory and otherwise, that have appeared concerning him. A 
press-clipping bureau is to him one of the greatest of modern 
nuisances. 

=The newly-appointed governor of the Klondike is Major 
James A. Walsh, an Indian fighter and frontiersman, who has 
~ ipa atl made his name a 
power and terror in 
the Northwest. 
Major Walsh is a 
powerful man, and 
both honest and 
brave. At the head 
of the mounted po- 
lice of Canada 
Major Walsh sub- 
dued the great In- 
dian tribes of Can- 
ada and brought the 
wild Northwest un- 





der military rule. 
When Sitting Bull 
massacred Custer 
and retreated into 
Canada Major 
Walsh set out for 
the camp of the 


Sioux and demand- 
ed of the great chief- 
tain strict 
cence in the laws of 
the Dominion. Sub- 
sequently he  pre- 
vailed upon Sitting 
Bull to return to the 
United States, and 
secured for him the protection of our government. Stories of 
Major Walsh’s skirmishes would fill a book. He goes to Klon- 
dike the best-equipped man in Canada for the appointment, 


acquies- 


MAJOR JAMES A. WALSH. 
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Mr. Ring as Bismarck. 





Franz Ehert as a little girl. 
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Miss Meister as Queen Victoria. 





Selma Goerult as a village maiden. 








THE LILLIPUTIANS IN ‘‘A FAIR IN MIDGET-TOWN,” AT THE STAR THEATRF 





MAUD ADAMS AS “‘ LADY BABBITE,” IN ‘‘ THE 
LITTLE MINISTER.” 


RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


MLLE. OTTILLIE. 





MARGARET ROBINSON AS ** HARRIET LEICESTER,” 
IN ‘‘A BACHELOR'S KOMANCE,” 


Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD inaugurates his season at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre with the production of his new play, 
‘*The Devil’s Disciple,” a picturesque and satirical comedy by 
Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw, who is the famous dramatic critic 
of the London Saturday Review, is remembered by theatre- 
goers here as the author of that fantastic piece, ‘‘ Arms and the 
Man,” which the genius of Mr. Mansfield galvanized into dra- 
matic life, three or four seasons ago. Mansfield is indisputably 
the leading American actor to-day, while as an original pro- 
ducer and creator he bids fair to surpass the records of his most 
illustrious p~edecessors of the past generation. His appearance 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre may be regarded as the most im- 
portant event of the theatrical season in New York, thus far. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD IN ** THE DEVIL'S DISCIPLE,” 
AT THE FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 


GLIMPSES OF THE THEATRES. 


Last week, however, was signalized by a brilliant and felici- 
tous event, in the “star” début of Maud Adams at the Em- 
pire Theatre, under the management of Mr. Charles Frohman. 
The medium chosen was a stage version of ‘* The Little Minis- 
ter,” made by Mr. Barrie himself from his popular Scotch novel 
of the same title. Miss Adams, of course, is Lady Babbie. She 
plays the part with a winsome charm that satisfies the fondest 
expectations of her many admirers, while assuring the success 
of a comedy that is by no means free from the shortcomings in- 
cidental to a dramatization of a story essentially literary in its 
original form. 

Another offering of last week was ‘‘ The French Maid,” at 
the Herald Square Theatre—a musical farce not unlike its pred- 


ANNA ROBINSON AS **‘ DOROTHY TRAVERS,” 
IN ** THE FRENCH MAID.’ 


ecessor, ‘‘ The Girl from Paris,” and engaging the services of 
many clever and beauteous people, including John Gourlay 
(who belongs in the first, not in the second, of these categories, 
bien entendu), Yolande Wallace, Eva Davenport, Marguerite 
Sylva, and Anna Robinson. The last named actress, whose por- 
trait is here given, should not be confounded with Margaret 
Robinson, who is in Sol Smith Russell's happily prosperous 
‘* Bachelor’s Romance,” at the Garden. 

At the Star are the Lilliputians, those diverting human dolls, 
made iu Germany. Mademoiselle Ottillie, the vivacious Franco 
American chanteuse excentrique, is about graduating from 
vaudeville into ‘straight’ comic opera, which is at present 
rather short of artistes of her quality. 
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CULTIVATING SUGAR-BEETS WITH THE ‘‘ SPIDER.” 
LTIVATIN AR-BEETS WITH THE ‘“‘ SPIDER. SEEDING. 


FACTORY AT NORFOLK, NEBRASKA, 


bid aide sano 


FILTER PRESS ROOM, PACKING SUGAR FOR THE MARKET. 


LOADING BEET PULP FOR CATTLE FEEDING, SUGAR BEETS, 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SrE DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE ON PAGE 250. 


Recent experiments have demonstrated that this important staple can be grown in profitable quantities, and of the highest grade, over a very con- 


siderable portion of the entire Union. These experiments have been backed up by the successful commercial growth of sugar-beet to supply the mills 
at Grand Island and Norfolk, Nebraska ; at Chino Valley, Watsonville, and Alverado, California; Lehi City, Utah; Eddy, New Mexico; and 


Staunton, Virginia. In not a single instance have the enterprises been failures, 
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THE MARRIAGE OF MANUELA. 


By JEROME 


) 

THE Padre Padilla was sitting in his hide-covered chair in 
the sun-flooded court-yard of the Mission Santa Cruz. It was 
the middle of an April day, and the air was warm and still 
about him. At his side was a low stool with his tray of bread 
and wine, but the wine was hot and the bread untasted, for the 
Padre Padilla was vexed and he could not eat. Another neo- 
phyte had come to him with a tale of love, and this time it was 
his own boy, Pico. Early that morning he had sent Pico, into 
the fields to work with one of the brothers, but instead of the 
fields, Pico had chosen the waters and had gone out into the bay. 
A Spanish girl had taken him to fish for salmon. Father Padilla 
had seen them launch their boat and row away. When Pico re- 
turned the padre had summoned him, and the boy, turning his 
head away from the priest’s face, had said that he loved the 
Spanish girl. It had never been an easy thing for the Padre 
Padilla to control his temper, and this time he lost it entirely 
and struck the boy. Then, recovering himself, he bit his lip 
and sent Pico to bring his bread and wine. The boy placed the 
tray close at the father’s side and slipped away. Twice Padilla 
called aloud after him, but there was no response. It was so 
still that he could hear the gentle flow of the San Lorenzo sweep- 
ing along in its sandy bed at the foot of the mission hill. At last 
he rose from his chair and passed up and down the sunny court- 
yard, turning over in his mind the question Pico had forced 
upon him—this love, for which even the father’s commands 
were disobeyed. 

The Padre Padilla was a young man, and to him the solution 
of so simple a question as that of love seemed an easy matter. 
From the beginning, when he was an acolyte in the College of 
Saint Francis, be had thought love a phase of life altogether 
apart from the church, even antagonistic to it. The pictures 
of strong men fleeing from it to the seclusion of the monastery, 
of beautiful women hiding their faces behind convent walls be- 
cause of it, were familiar to him. Once his old padre at Saint 
Francis had spoken to him of this love. He recalled the words 
now as he paced the court. ‘‘ In thy work thou wilt find much 
to de with love, boy, both for thyself and for others ; questions 
another may not solve.” That was all Padilla had ever heard 
the old padre say of love, save the lesson he had always taught, 
‘* Love one another,” and that, he knew, was a very different 
theme. The beloved father’s words meant little to him then, 
but since he had come to Santa Cruz he was finding a new 
meaning in them. Not a day passed that he was not called 
upon to solve some such question. That his solution was always 
the same made no difference in the recurrence of the question. 
It was a matter in which the experience of others taught no les- 
son. All Branceforte knew that the padre thought of love only 
in connection with the church. Even the neophytes at the mis- 
sion understood and feared him because of it. The padre who 
had been at Santa Cruz before Padilla was so different. He 
was mild and gentle, and was pleased when they loved well. 
But Padilla thought only of the church, and his manner to 
them was like a frost to the almond-trees that bud before the 
rains. 

He had walked an hour or more in the hot sun of the court 
and his face was red. He had been able to bring no reasoning 
to his aid in making Pico’s disobedience less offensive, while the 
question he had been turning over in his mind remained un- 
solved. For several moments he had been conscious that some 
one was near him in the court-yard, but ho was determined not 
to be disturbed ; it was probably only a neophyte. A brother 
was passing at the far end of the court, but evcn as the padre 
saw him he disappeared into the chapel. Still, as Padilla con- 
tinued his walk, the feeling that somébody was near him grew 
more and more annoying until at last he stopped abruptly and 
looked about him. 

‘* Who’s there ? Who wants me ?” he called, aloud. 

There was no answer. But along the shadow of the corridor 
leading from the chapel door a woman passed swiftly. She was 
heavily veiled, but as she came near the priest she lifted the 
covering from her face. Though he felt the presence drawing 
near to him, Padilla neither saw nor heard the figure until the 
woman stood in the sunlight before him. Even then he did not 
speak. Hardly did he believe the woman to be a reality, but 
gazed at her absently, as though she were a vision of his 
thoughts. 

‘* Tt is I who wants you, father,” the woman said. 

The voice was low and wonderfully sweet, and as the padre 
heard it he slowly lifted his hand to shade the sun from his 
eyes and looked fixedly at her. 

“Tt is Manuela,” she said. 
padre mio—a pardon.” 

‘* A pardon ?” the priest asked, in surprise. 

‘“‘ Oh, it is not for myself, father, but for your boy, Pico, He 
has displeased you, Anita, my maid, says you will be angry 
with him and send him away. He has just been to her, and she 
has begged me to come and ask your pardon for him.” 

The mention of Pico brought the priest to himself. He made 
an impatient gesture with his hand, and frowned. ‘ The boy 
has disobeyed me ; he will not listen to my teachings,” he said. 

Manuela came a step nearer to the priest. ‘‘ The boy has 
told you of his love for Anita,” she asked, ‘‘ and you are not dis- 
pleased ? Surely you could not be if you knew how dearly they 
love each other. Tell me that he has your pardon, father ; that 
they may come to you together for your blessing.” 

Padilla lifted his hands and turned away his head in displeas- 
ure. ‘It is impossible,” he said, firmly. Then, looking down, 
he turned and passed back and forth before her. ‘‘ Pico has 
been taught to love the church,” he went on rapidly, ‘‘ and not 
to idle away his life in the silly love of the world, It is the 
church that offers peace tomen and women. The boy knows 
well what I would have him do, but he will neither listen to my 
teachings nor obey my wishes, I must forget my mission here 
if I am to teach that it is through disobedience to the will of the 
church that blessings are gained.” He stopped a full minute 


‘*T have come to ask a favor, 
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before her and looked at her. Gradually the severity of his 
manner softened, and when he spoke again his voice was gentle 
and low. ‘lor his disobedience to my own wishes I may for- 
give him, but to bless the boy, as you ask, sefiorita, it is impos- 
sible.” 

Manuela’s face brightened at the lowering of the priest’s 
voice, but when she heard his firm refusal and saw that he had 
finished speaking her eyes fell. 

‘* Pico loves and is loved,” she said, feelingly, ‘‘and with 
your blessing would be full of happiness, but you will not for- 
give him. Oh, padre! how may another who must love where 
there is no love, hope for your benediction. It is I, padre, who 
craves your blessing most—who needs your forgiveness. I spoke 
for Pico that in your forgiveness of him I might find courage 
myself to ask.” 

Padilla started at her confession. Over his features passed 
an expression new to them. The blood flushed his cheeks and 
mounted to the shaven crown of his head. Then he trembled 
and grew white. 

‘* For yourself, sefiorita ?” he said. 
that you were to marry.” 

‘**Did not my father speak to you of the Captain de la 
Cuestra ? Ho has asked for my hand ; you know that he leaves 
soon for Spain, and I am to go with him as his wife.” 

‘* The Captain de la Cuestra is a brave soldier,” Padilla said, 
slowly, his gaze upon the ground ; ‘‘ he has fought many bat- 
tles—alone. They say that love plays no small part in the life 
of asoldier ; that it makes him strong and brave. If it is so De 
la Cuestra should be a great general.” He reached out his hand 
and held it above her bowed head, then turned and walked 
slowly away. 


“They had not told me 


IT. 

For days no one saw the Padre Padilla. A curtain of reeds 
hung before the square window of his room on the court, and 
his heavy door was tightly closed. Once a brother had knocked 
for admission, fearing that the padre might be ill, but the priest 
had prayed to be left to his meditations undisturbed. As the 
days passed the brothers at the mission grew troubled at Pa- 
dilla’s long vigil and prostrated themselves before the image 
of the Blessed Virgin, with prayers for the padre’s peace. 

A week had thus passed. It was late in the afternoon and 
the sun was low over the sea. The shadow of the cross on the 
belfry reached its sharp outlines over the white surface of the 
court to Padilla’s cell and slowly crept up the barred door. The 
low room became penetrated with an atmosphere of peace, and 
life came back to the figure of the priest, who for hours had 
knelt by his low table, his head bowed upon the holy book be- 
fore him. He rose and stepped out into the court. The splen- 
dor of the departing light burst full upon him, while at his feet 
fell the shadow of the cross. A brother hastened to him with 
solicitations for his peace and a prayer that he should have 
something to eat and drink, and he answered softly, ‘‘ Yes ; and 
send Pico to me.” 

As Pico bore the padre’s tray of bread and wine to the door 
of his cell he trembled in every limb. The padre’s high voice 
calling angrily after him as he fled from the father’s wrath a 
week before yet rang in his ears, nor had he forgotten the awful 
look on the priest’s face. He knew that Padilla was very angry. 
Had he not shut himself from the world for a week because he 
could not control himself ? Pico knew, if the rest did not. Had 
not he, Pico, been the cause of it? Surely he trembled in good 
earnest, and the wine-glass clinked against the earthen pitcher 
on the padre’s tray until it seemed as if it would break as Pico, 
holding the server with one hand, knocked again on the padre’s 
door. 

A low voice bade him enter; but could it be the padre 
who spoke so gently? He placed the bread and wine on the 
table before the father, and looked about him. Padilla noted 
the boy’s questioning glance and bade him come nearer. Then 
again the new voice of the padre spoke. 

** Pico,” it said, very softly, ‘‘ do you love Anita ?” 

Ab, now had the padre cornered him again ; now was he to 
be sent away surely, even to Monterey. There was no hope ; the 
seflorita could not help him this time. But, as he stole a glance 
at the priest from beneath his dark brows and saw a smile upon 
the fatner’s face and heard the low voice repeat again the ques- 
tion, even more softly, a feeling of wonder mingled with the 
boy’s fear. 

** Do you love her truly, Pico ?” the voice said. Was it really 
the priest who spoke? The wonder in Pico’s eyes became de- 
light as he looked again into the padre’s face and his fear fled. 

** Yes, yes ; I love Anita truly, padre, truly,” he answered, 
eagerly. 

Padilla laid his hand upon the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘I have been 
wrong with you,” he said, ‘‘ but now you shall bring Anita to 
me for my blessing, and on the day after the alcalde’s daughter 
weds the Captain de la Cuestra shall she marry you.” 


ITI. 

MANUELA was the daughter of the alcalde of Branceforte. 
She was a young woman of great beauty, and her engagement 
to the Captain de la Cuestra was the talk of the presidios from 
Yerba Buena to San Diego. De la Cuestra had come to Cali- 
fornia from Spain on a tour of inspection for the king, and that 
he should ha .- found a woman to win his affections among the 
colonists of the new country was no less surprising than it was 
complimentary. Manuela’s grace and beauty won the officer at 
first sight. Almost immediately he asked for her hand, and the 
alcalde, flattered by the honor thus paid him, and delighted by 
the personality of the king’s messenger, consented to accept De 
la Cuestra as his son-in-law. 

Manuela was not consulted in the matter, and the arrange- 
ments were concluded before she had even been informed of the 
offer. She knew De la Cuestra’s standing, and appreciated the 
honor and compliment ; but, while she found no objections to 
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the man, she saw no joy in the thought of being his wife. At 
the idea of departure Branceforte and its surroundings seemed 
to hold a new fascination for her. At its best, her life in the 
settlement had been only a dull existence ; as the wife of De la 
Cuestra all the gayety of the Spanish court would be hers, and 
the love of a brave officer. Was it not enough ? 

She stood before the small window of her room that looked 
towards the west. The foot-hills rose before her until by steps 
they joined the wooded ranges in the distance. At the foot of 
the nearest hill the San Lorenzo, released from its restless, 
rocky bed in the cafion above, broadened into a stream of tran- 
quil blue and flowed peacefully through acres of meadow-land 
to the sea, a mile away. The hills were fresh and green, and the 
river, swollen from recent rains, was creeping over its banks 
into the fields. Across the river, on the crest of a round hill. 
facing the sea and overlooking the meadows, stood the mission 
of Santa Cruz. It was on this building that Manuela’s eyes 
were fixed. She was praying fervently. She had come straight 
to her room from her interview with Padilla, and had thrown 
herself on her knees before the window. The cross on the mis- 
sion belfry stood out clear and sharp against the green hills. 
Now and again as she prayed she reached out her arms to it. 

Tke afternoon passed ; evening stole up from the marsh lands 
by the sea, crept over the smooth mission hills, 2nd darkened 
the range. The angelus rang from the mission tower, the herds 
came slowly down to their corrals by the river, and the natives 
gathered about the chapel-door for evening service. 

At the ringing of the angelus Manuela’s prayers ceased and 
she watched the neophytes assembling. At last she saw Father 
Padilla come out to them. She could distinguish him, for he 
stood a little apart from the natives, and now and then he 
raised his hands to bestow a blessing. 

No, that other life was not enough. 
was, here, near the mission, where she could see Padilla’s face, 
hear his voice, feel his presence. She never admitted these 
things to herself, but she knew that it was her desire to be near 
Padilla that made her going away with De la Cuestra seem 
odious. She had considered going into the church, but when 
she had realized that such a step would shut her out forever 
from sight of the priest she had shuddered at the thought. 
Sometimes she wondered if, in his reveries, his thoughts ever 
came to her ; if he ever wished to see her, or felt pleased when 
she was near. But she could not know; Padilla gave no sign. 

She had hoped for a look from him, a word of regret, per- 
haps, when she told him of her coming marriage ; but he had 
given her only his silent blessing. She saw that she was only 
one of his parishioners—that was all. 

At evening, after service, the priest always walked by the 
San Lorenzo, and Manuela, stealing away from home, some- 
times met him there as if by accident. Though he always saw 
her he never spoke, but bowed his head and passed in silence. 

It was the day before her marriage that she saw and heard 
him for the last time. Unable to resist an impulse that pos- 
sessed her, she went to the mission. 

As on the afternoon when she had gone to ask for Pico’s par- 
don, she found Padilla in the sunny court-yard. She passed 
down the corridor and dropped upon her knees by his side. 

*“*T could not go,” she whispered, *‘ without your blessing, 
father—without your assurance that what I am about to do is 
right.” 

She waited for a sign from Padilla, but the priest stood im- 
movable, his face averted. 

‘* Speak to me, speak to me, holy father ! 
heart is breaking for your words.” 

Slowly Padilla turned towards her, lifted his face to the 
belfry cross, and closed his eyes. Blindly he felt for her. She 
saw the motion and crept closer to him until his hands had but 
to fall to rest upon her head. 

‘*Woman’s love is a great light,” he said, slowly, feelingly; 
‘*the greatest of all blessings you have to give, the greatest he 
who loves you well has to receive on earth. Your love is well, 
for in it you will love to praise Him, of whom it is.” 

With her gaze fixed upon Padilla’s upturned face, Manuela 
listened. As he ceased to speak his eyes opened. A moment he 
looked up at the cross, then down at her who knelt before him, 
and rested his hands softly upon her head. 

In a moment she arose and was gone. Padilla saw her pass 
quickly down the corridor and out at the mission gate. As he 
turned, his sandal touched a rosary of small silver beads at his 
feet. He stooped and picked them up—absently, and witu his 
lips to each, absently, oreathed a prayer. 


She was happy as she 


Bless me ! 


My 





IV. 

THE alcalde gave a great ball when his daughter Manuela 
was married. Soldiers and civilians from all the settlements 
along the coast came to pay their respects to the Captain de la 
Cuestra and to congratulate him. The ceremony was in the 
morning, and when it was over the festivities began in earnest. 
All night the music of guitar and mandolin sounded ; all night 
gallant soldiers and coy seforitas danced and laughed. Not 
even when morning brought the pink into the sky over the 
Monterey hills did the festivities cease, for the alcalde of Brance- 
forte knew how to entertain, the seforitas how to smile. 

To Manuela the gayety was unendurable, the laughter coarse 
and vulgar, the mandolins out of tune. At midnight she led De 
la Cuestra away from the merry-makers in the hall out on to 
the long veranda that ran along the back of the alcalde’s quar- 
ters. The porch was elevated a few feet from the ground, and 
before it were the new green gardens. The air was fresh and 
filled with the odor of flowers. Great bushes of pink Castilian 
roses climbed up the heavy adobe supports, crept over the 
veranda railing, and opened their buds close to the hammocks 
that swung there. His wife was the most beautiful woman De 
la Cuestra had ever seen, and as she stood there alone with him, 
amid the blossoms of roses, with only the faint light of a swing- 
ing lantern and her own radiance to reveal her to him, he drew 
her close to himself and whispered his love to her in words of 
softest Spanish. 

They were startled by a sound as of a bush breaking in the 
garden below. Manuela drew away from her husband’s arms. 

‘* Some one is there,” she said. ‘* Can you see who it is ?” 

De la Cuestra hastened to the veranda railing. All was per- 
fectly still. The lights from the room they had left cut white 
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spaces into the dark garden. Here and there were bushes and 
trees, but there was no wind stirring, and these gave no sign of 
life. He shaded his eyes with his hand and looked down into 
the darkness. Manuela came closer to him and rested her hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘“‘It is nothing,” he said. He put his arm about her and 
drew her to hiui again. The spray of orange-blossoms in his 
wife’s hair became unfastened and fell over the veranda railing 
to the ground. He saw what he had done, and left her to find 
the flowers. 

Manuela stood alone by the railing, looking down and trying 
to distinguish the blossoms on the ground below, when the 
sound of breaking twigs again startled her. As she drew back 
she saw a figure dart from the vine by the support, stoop to the 
ground beneath her, move rapidly across the garden, and dis- 
appear in the darkness. 

De la Cuestra looked long for the orange-blossoms, but they 
were not to be found. 

Early the next morning Manuela and her husband sailed for 
Spain. As they were boarding the boat that was to take them 
to their ship, Pico and Anita appeared among the throng that 
had gathered to bid them adieu. The girl seized Manuela’s 
hand and covered it with kisses. 

‘*T, too, am happy, sefora,” she said ; ‘‘the Padre Padilla 
has given Pico and me his blessing, and to-day he is to marry 
us at the mission.’ 


¥. 

THE Padre Padilla lived to be an old man. He died at the 
mission of Santa Cruz, where he had labored for so many years, 
and where the natives loved him as they had loved no other of 
the Franciscans who came among them. The older of the neo- 
phytes remembered the time when Padilla was a name they 
feared, when his teachings were only of the church, and he was 
cold and severe ; but the younger ones knew him as a father 
who showed them a glory and beauty in life, and who delighted 
most to bless their unions of love. 

They buried him beneath the stones of the mission court- 
yard over which he had passed so often. No one knew his 
secret. Pico, his servant, who was with him when he died and 
who dressed him for burial, found close to bim a rosary of 
small silver beads, and in the holy book on his table a spray of 
dried orange-blossoms. He knew that these were the padre’s 
treasures, and he buried them with him ; but he did not suspect. 


Bernhardt’s Ocean Home. 


A VISIT TO THE SUMMER RESTING-PLACE OF THE GREAT 
ACTRESS. 


WE all know Sarah Bernhardt. Most of us have seen her 
more than once, intriguing as Fédora, suffering as /zéyl, or 
despairing as Marguérite Gauthier. Some of us may have 
talked with her in her dressing-room, or enjoyed tie hospitality 
which she extends from time to time—so gracefully and simply 
—to her American admirers when she happens to be visiting 
this country. Few of her most intimate acquaintances, how- 
ever, have had the privilege of seeing the great actress play the 
hostess in her summer mood. Only a small group of trusted 
friends can hope to be admitted to the charmed privacy of 
‘* Madame Sarah’s” rustic life. 

Hundreds of miles from Paris, with its feverish life, its pas 
sionate rivalries and jealousies, at the most lonely end of the 
rock-bound island of Belle-Isle-en-Mer, near Brittany, stands 
the extremely unpretending but romantic summer home to 
which the grande tragédienne flies each year for health and 
rest. 

Once—in the long-vanished days when ‘‘ Sarah” was the 
chief glory of the Comédie Francaise— she was the possessor of 
a grander country-house. It stood upon the summit of the 
cliff, at St. Adresse, near Havre. The day before the actress 
sailed away, for the first time, to what she then regarded as the 
distant West, I had the pleasure of dining with her at St. 
Adresse. Our dinner, by-the-bye, was oddly served. The soup 
came on between the entrée and the roast, and we began the 
meal in some equally unorthodox fashion. But none of th 


we 





FORT DES POULAINS, AT BELLE-ISLE-EN-MER—SARAH BERNHARDT’S SUMMER HOME. 


This view is an amateur photograph, taken by one of Madame Bernhardt’s retainers. ‘he cliffs were the 
scene of the actress’s recent mishap, duly chronicled in the press. 


half dozen guests who had gone down to the deep sea to wish 
the actress ‘‘ Bon voyage” and a more prosperous tour than 
Rachel’s had been, worried their souls about culinary trifles 
that evening. Madame Sarah was in rare good spirits, bub- 
bling over with wit, full of lively anecdotes about her recent 
London triumphs, and eager to confront a New York audience. 
The hospitality dispensed was warm and generous. And yet I 
never look back with such unalloyed delight to my experiences 
at St. Adresse as to a visit which I paid the charming chAte- 
laine of Le Fort des Poulains, at Belle-Isle-en-Mer, last year. 
At St. Adresse life seemed the least bit too sophisticated. The 
Boulevard was just a thought too near. The savage, seagirt 
shores to which the tragédienne has transferred her rural 
household gods are so remote that Paris is forgotten there. At 
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Le Fort des Poulains (or, as it is usually called, ‘‘ Les Poulains”) 
artifice (and sometimes even art) gives place to nature. The 
charming woman who welcomes her guests so prettily and 
effusively on their arrival at Belle-Isle has, for the time being, 
put the foot-lights out of her mind and transformed herself by 
some miracle into an idealized peasant. You may have read or 
heard (people are so malicious in Paris and New York) that 
Sarah is a grandmother, turned fifty, and—I know not what 
besides. A single glance at the bright, lissome, beaming, 
laughing lady who runs out to meet you as you drive into her 
gates will convince you of the wicked absurdity of all such 
stories. This seaside Sarah is just twenty-five, you say, or, at 
the utmost, thirty. Though not regularly beautiful, she has 
the grace and health of a young colt. You blush at the very 
suggestion of grandchildren, and rub your eyes as you remem- 
ber having applauded her at the ‘‘ Maison de Molitre” as Dofia 





SARAH BERNHARDT AT HOME. 


Sol and Phédre—perhaps even at the Odéon, long, long before, 
as Chimene and the boy-lover in ‘‘ Le Passant.” Do grand- 
mothers wear short flannel skirts and jaunty jackets ? Do they 
run wild, with troops of pet dogs at their heels and big fowl- 
ing-pieces over their shoulders? Do they dance from sheer 
high spirits and good health? And do they whistle as they 
walk ? At Les Poulains Sarah does all these incongruous things. 
Argal, she is no grandmother. 

Driving, fishing, shooting, and crabbing barefooted among 
the gigantic rocks piled up around her house, are the chief 
pleasures indulged in at Les Poulains by the theatric queen. 
She varies them from time to time by taking long tramps over 
the cliffs and through the hamlets which are scattered here and 
there between Le Palais and the seaportat which you land after 
ten miles’ tossing up and down in the preposterous little steam- 
boat plying between Belle-Isle and Quiberon, on the mainland, 
in Brittany. The peasants within several miles of her dimin- 
utive and barren estate all know and speak in glowing terms of 
the belle dame who is so fond of distributing sweetmeats and 
apples and cakes to the children who may cross her path. Mon- 
sieur le Curé, over at Le Palais, and Monsieur le Mairé (he also 
is a priest) speak even more highly of the devout and generous 
lady who is so constant an attendant at Mass on Sundays, and 
who has promised to enrich the church with two fine painted 
windows. They are to be designed by no less eminent and 
pious a pair of artists than Georges Clairin (of the Pierrettes 
and the Froufrous) and Louise 
Abbéma (the fashionable por- 
traitist). Who could question 
the religious zeal of Madame 
Sarah in the face of Monsieur le 
Curé’s certificate? Not I, nor 
you. Indeed, there is no need 
to question it. For, notwith- 
standing her Semitic origin, 
Sarah Bernhardt is a sincere, if 
sometimes rather careless, Cath- 
olic. The rude fishermen and 
fish - wives who make up the 
greater part of Monsieur le Curé’s 
audience—I mean congregation 

were slightly startled at first 
by the strange costumes and the 
curious ease of the Dame des 
Poulains. But they soon got 
used to her. 

Madame Sarah’s chateau is a 
very primitive affair ; a plain, 
two - storied, oblong building, 
with a parapet (once lined with 
frowning guns). Until some years ago it was a genuine fort, 
occupied by forty men and a few officers. There are Algerian 
suggestions in the white stone walls and brown-brick facings of 
the edifice. In front of the Fort, which lies in a deep hollow near 
the weather-beaten, stormy Pointe des Poulains, stand, like twin 
sentinels, two mighty porcelain storks. The waves rage cease- 
lessly about the base of this strange residence. Enormous bowl- 
ders, moulded into the rough likenesses of monsters grim and 
horrible, surround the house. No human habitations can be seen 
from any corner of the building with the exception of a melan- 
choly light-house, and a small cottage owned 'y the rustic of 
whom Sarah bought the five or ten desolate acres which adjoin 
her rocks. ™ 
The interior of the Fort, although less Spartan ana severe 
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than the exterior, is simple. One long, broad, lofty, vaulted 
hall—formerly the Salle du Corps des Gardes—serves the tragé- 
dienne as dining-room, drawing-room, #u.d studio combined. It 
is wainscoted with pine wood, and acurned by ten or twelve by 
no means valuable paintings. Ona buffet near the dining-table 
isan array of the quaint Breton faience exclusively affected by 
the fair chatelaine at Les Poulains. A huge fireplace and the 
indispensable chairs, a few lounges and one or two artistic 
couches draped with soft Oriental stuffs, make up the fur 
niture. During my stay at Belle-Isle I got a peep at Madame 
Sarah’s bedroom. It is a trifle more luxurious than the other 
rooms and hung with tapestry. The guests’ chambers (there 
are just five of them) are in a low, detached pavilion. In mem 
ory of her travels, far and wide, Madame Sarah has named them 
after the five continents. I had, I believe, the honor of being 
the first visitor to sleep in ‘‘ Europe.” 

Millions of dollars, tens of millions of francs, have been 
earned by the great actress since old Auber heard her recite 
the fable of the ‘‘ Deux Pigeons,” who ‘loved so tenderly.” 
Yet at this moment all the property she owns on earth is prob- 
ably this one rude, storm-swept dwelling on the remote shore 
of a small Breton island. Maggie Mitchell is rich. So is Lotta. 
and so, I have no doubt, is Fanny Davenport. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER. 


To Qne Lady Kitty Adair. 


Lavy Kitty, I have seen your lovely face 
In a portrait by Sir Joshua the Great ; 
I have read about your beauty and your grace, 
And the way you queened it over court and state. 
And I wonder, Lady Kitty, 
Though you were so fair and witty, 
What the world should find to pity 
In your fate! 


You were married, Lady Kitty, I am told, 
To a commoner who loved you well and true; 
To the dandies and the nobles you were cold, 
Though forever they were dangling after you ; 
And you scorned the royal carriage 
Of a king the books disparage, 
While you blessed in happy marriage 
One Carew. ° 
You of course were quickly banished from the court; 
All the grand dames cut you dead upon the street ; 
You no more were queen of folly and of sport, 
But for all of that you still were fair and sweet. 
You continued, Lady Kitty, 
Just as charming and as pretty, 
Just as merry and as witty, 
In retreat. 


You survived to see the downfall of the king 
And the profligates who hung about the throne; 
And the scamps that omce had wooed you had to swing, 
Or depart in haste to some far-distant zone. 
Though you were so poor a Tory 
Still descendants tel] your story, 
Lady Kitty, and your glory 


Is our own. ARTHUR GRIS#0M. 


Indian Corn as a Carnival King. 


UNIQUE among carnivals is the one held September 24th at 
Atchison, Kansas, where the central idea was corn and nothing 

but corn. The dec- 

orations of the stores 
. and the costumes of 
the people were all 
dominated by this 
motif, and the inge- 
nuity and skill dis- 
played were notable. 
The young ladies ap- 
peared with dresses 
made from corn- 
husks, and many of 
the young men wore 
as odd habiliments. 
The day was given 
up to marching, 
music, games, and 
everything appro- 
priate to the occa- 
sion except speeches 
—for oratory is 
barred at carnivals. 
In the evening the 
revelers throw corn 
at one another, until 
the streets are 
snowed under with 
the kernels, ground 
into meal by the feet 
of the throng and 
the wagon wheels. 
The only restriction 
is that there shall be 
no ears of corn 
thrown. The tradi- 
tional red ear, with 
its kissing privilege, 
is duly in evidence, 
and the prize for the man who can haul a load of corn through 
the streets is dearly won. The prizes for the handsomest equip- 
ment and the best-decorated store are the strife of all the resi- 
dents of the city, and the effect is very animating. Thousands 
of visitors flock to these carnivals, which have been held for 
three years past, and grow annually in interest and fun. Evi- 
dently the Kansas people realize that it is only just that they 
should celebrate the principai product of their State. This year 
Kansas iuas raised about one hundred and sixty million bushels 
of corn, and will get a good price for it. As elsewhere, the 
bicyclists come in for much attention at the carnivals, and the 
odd figures presented by the riders in costume were highly di- 
verting, 
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CAMPAIGNING IN THE ‘* TENDERLOIN” DISTRICT—NIGHT-SERVICE OF THE 


THE STREET PRAYER-MEETINGS OF THE SALVATION ARMY AND VOLUNTEERS, IN THE MOST DENSELY-THRONGED PUBLIC PLACES, AFF 
ONE, THAT WHEREAS IN THE BEGINNING THESE EARNEST WORKERS WERE JEERED AT AND SOMETIMES RUDELY MOLESTED, THEY HAVE 
ANCE IN ANY QUARTER OF THE CITY. 





’S WEEKLY. 





ay 
My 


OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN HERALD SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 


IC PLACES, AFFORD ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATIC CONTRASTS OF CITY LIFE. IT’ 1S A NOTICEABLE FACT, AND A GRATIFYING 
D, THEY HAVE NOW WON THE CONFIDENCE AND RESPECT OF ALL CLASSES, AND HOLD THEIR SERVICES WITHOUT DISTURB. 
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Sorosis. 


THE PARENT OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU. 


THE woman’s club is essentially a democratic institution and 
the product of an advanced civilization. That the woman’s 
club is a necessity is evidenced by the number of organizations 
which have sprung up all over the country—almost every town 
of a few thousand inhabitants possessing its woman’s club, most 
of them being under the protective wing of the general feder- 
ation of clubs, although each and all are independent and gov- 
ern themselves. 

Early in the ’sixties there was already a small but brilliant 
coterie of women living in New York. Among them may be 
mentioned the sweet poets, Alice and Phoebe Cary; the piquante 
writer, Fanny Fern; the brilliant journalist, Jennie June ; 
that caustic critic, Kate Field; with Celia Burleigh, the min- 
ister ; Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, Mrs. Botta, and several others 















MRS. MARY D. HALL. 


equally well known. It was the custom of these ladies to meet 
in the parlors of the Cary sisters, who were delightful hostesses. 
Ilere the idea of founding an organization composed solely of 
women was formelated, and in March, 1868, a club consisting 
of twelve charter members was formed. Miss Alice Cary was 
unanimously elected president, and Mrs, Croly (Jennie June) 
vice-president ; Kate Field was the corresponding secretary, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour the corresponding secretary and 
treasurer. The original members were twelve in number. 

The name originally proposed was ‘“‘The Blue Stocking 
Club,” and the initial meeting occurred in Mrs. Croly’s parlors 
on Fourteenth Street. This title was soon abandoned, and 
the more euphonious one of Sorosis substituted. The term is 
derived from the Greek, and signifies a compound fleshy fruit, 
formed by the close aggregation of many flowers. No more 
appropriate designation could have been selected, and the name 
Sorosis is honored all over the civilized world. 

At its very inception Sorosis elected to remain an unfettered 
body, owing no allegiance to any political body or religious 
creed ; its members being free to think as they pleased, and en- 
couraged to discuss any of the important issues of the day. 

Sorosis elects its officers annually by ballot, and committees 
are formed in art, literature, the drama, music, etc. At the 
social monthly meetings a luncheon is spread, and following it 
a discussion on the questions of the day, when papers are read 
and opinions exchanged. 

The first regular meeting of the new woman’s club took place 
at Delmonico’s in April, 1868, and was a triumphant success. 
Ever since that time the club has held its gatherings at some 
prominent hostelry, as it has never acquired a permanent home. 

Too much cannot be said of the brave souls who devoted 
their energies towards the formation of a society devoted to the 
interests of their own sex ; for when Sorosis was inaugurated 
great prejudice existed against so-called strong-minded women. 
Those who belonged to the new club were jeered at and ridi- 
culed by the press, and the name Sorosis was held up to ob- 
loquy. Many distinguished people wear the blue-and- gold 
badge, and are proud to be members of such a distinguished 
body. 

To Jennie June, Alice Cary, and Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour 
must be accorded the places of honor. Alice Cary was a wo- 
man of gentle and shrinking nature, and yet she was willing to 
sacrifice herself for her sex. Although she accepted the position 
of president, she soon found the duties too onerous, and failing 
health compelled her to retire. She resigned, and Mrs. J. C. 
Croly was voted in by acclamation, in 1869, 

Mrs. Croly, although immersed in a journalistic career, 
worked incessantly to promote the welfare of the new and 
struggling organization. Forty years ago she commenced writ- 
ing, and soon demonstrated her ability for a journalistic career 
Her name soon became widely known, and to-day she is equally 
popular. She may well be called ‘‘the mother of women’s 
clubs,” and is still as indefatigable in promoting their interests. 

Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour next filled the presidential chair, 
being the first president elected by ballot. She made a most 
valuable officer and inaugurated several philanthropic move- 
ments. Under her leadership a woman’s congress was inaugu- 
rated. Mrs. Wilbour went to France before the expiration of 
her term of office and was succeeded by the Reverend Phaebe 
A. Hanaford, who was at the time vice-president. She filled 
the chair with dignity and honor. This remarkable woman 
was the first woman preacher ordained in New England, and 
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the fourth in the world. She is a lineal descendant of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and is related to Lucretia Mott and Maria 
Mitchell. 

That philanthropic and public-spirited woman, Mrs. M. Lou- 
ise Thomas, was next chosen president. She was one of the pio- 
neers in the woman’s suffrage movement, and is known far and 
wide for her charities. It was during Mrs. Thomas’s régime 
that the federation of clubs was instituted, an organization 
which was destined to accomplish much for the advancement 
of women. 

In 1890 Sorosis celebrated its twenty-first birthday, and Mrs. 
Ella Dietz Clymer was inaugurated as the presiding officer. 
She was extremely popular, and after the expiration of her 
second term retired from office. In testimony of her valuable 
services she was presented with a loving-cup by her sister mem- 
bers. 

Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier succeeded Mrs. Clymer, and was 
fitted by temperament and education to be the president of such 
an august body of women workers. 

Following her came Mrs. Fanny T. Helmuth, who is a woman 
of earnest purpose and one who has always the interests of the 
club at heart. Her popularity is evidenced by her recent re- 
election, on which occasion she was presented by the club with 
the laurel wreath of the New York State Federation. 

There are many other members of Sorosis who are well 
known in the world of literature, art, and music. Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole has contributed largely to magazines of prominence, 
and is a graceful and prolific writer. She has long been con- 
nected with Sorosis and has worked faithfully to further its 
interests. 

Mrs. M. E. Kidder is one of the oldest members of Sorosis, 
and her name is well known throughout the land as a writer 
of poems and stories. It was she who composed many of the 
soul-stirring Gospel hymns sung at the Moody and Sankey 
meetings. 

Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner is & journalist of note. She 
is a prolific writer, and has for many years been connect- 
ed with the Associated Press. She is a fine platform 
speaker, 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery is a splendid organizer, and 
is one of the brightest members of the club. She is a 
handsome woman, and active in all movements which 
concern the advancement of her sex. 

Mrs. May Riley Smith is a sweet poet and endowed 
with a gentle and lovable nature. 

Mrs. Esther Hermann is a well-known philanthropist, 
and has always had the welfare of the club at heart. 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer is possessed of great executive 
ability, and never considers herself when the interests of 
the club are at stake. 

On the last social meeting of the club its twenty-seven 
years of life was celebrated by the presentation of a golden cir- 
clet to the eight surviving members of the original club, called 
‘* old guard.” 

The new president of Sorosis is Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, who 
has long been one of the most active members of that body. 
Mrs. Hall comes of a family of noted literary attainnrents. She 
is a graduate of Mount Holyoke Seminary, and was appointed 
principal of the high school at Sharon, Pennsylvania. <A few 
years later she went as a teacher to the Sandwich Islands, 
and there became the wife of Mr. E. C. Hall, a distinguished 
missionary. Mrs. Hall is a handsome widow of means and 
distinction, and is well fitted to adorn the high position to 
which she has been elected. 


Our Beet-sugar Industry. 
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T has taken this coun- 
try a long while to 
find out that it is 
neglecting one of its 
finest industrial op- 
portunities. While 
Germany, France, 
and Austria have 
been developing 
their beet-sugar in- 
dustry so that they 
now practically con- 

' trol the sugar trade, 

the United States, 

} with the richest 
sugar-beet lands in 
the world, have done 
very close to nothing 
at all. The price of 
this princely folly is one hundred million dollars a year trans- 
ferred to the pockets of foreign countries. 

Very few people, apparently, realize what a strong case of 
stupidity or lack of enterprise can be made out against us. This 
country is the greatest sugar-consumer in the world—one hun- 
dred and thirty-five million dollars a year. It alone consumes 
one-fourth the total world’s product, and has a per-capita con- 
sumption of forty-four pounds, where that of France is but 
twenty-six pounds and Germany only eighteen pounds. More 
than four-fifths of its sugar supply the United States buys of 
other countries. 

On the other hand, very few people realize the swift rise of 
the beet-sugar industry within the last ten or twenty years. In 
1880 two-thirds of the world’s sugar supply came from cane ; 
one-third from the beet. At the present time these proportions 
are simply reversed. Even within the last six years the sugar 
production of Germany has increased from twelve hundred 
thousand tons to eighteen hundred thousand tons, and that of 
France has undergone a similarly rapid growth. 

In this same period a single new factory in the United States 
has replaced one that was burned. 

The total output of the seven mills now in operation in this 
country is less than forty thousand tons. That is less than two 
per cent. of the sugar consumption of the country. 

Within the last six or eight years the Department of Agri- 
culture has carried on an exhaustive series of cxperiments over 
the different areas of the country suitable for the growth of the 
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sugar-beet. These experiments have conclusively demonstrated 
that this important staple can be grown in profitable quantities, 
and of the highest grade, over a very considerable portion of the 
entire Union. This area includes the States extending from New 
York, Virginia, and North Carolina, through Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Idaho, to California and Washington. 

These experiments have been backed up by the successful 
commercial growth of sugar-beet to supply the mills at Grand 
Island and Norfolk, Nebraska ; at Chino Valley, Watsonville, 
and Alverado, California ; Lehi City, Utah, and Eddy, New 
Mexico, and, until it burned, the mill at Staunton, Virginia. 
In not a single instance have these enterprises been failures, 
and the farmers have found that there is no agricultural crop 
which can compare in profit to the sugar-beet. 

The average yield is from twelve to fifteen tons to the acre. 
In 1893 the twenty-four thousand acres planted in this crop in 
this country yielded an average of four dollars and fifty cents 
per ton. The culture is an intensive one, so that five acres in 
beets requires perhaps as much care and attention as a hundred 
acres in corn or wheat. But on the other hand, President Henry 
T. Oxnard, of the American Beet Sugar Growers’ Association, 
computes that the five acres thus planted will yield a larger net 
profit than an average quarter-section sown in these other sta- 
ples. Roughly speaking, an acre planted in corn, producing 
forty bushels at thirty cents, will buy two hundred pounds of 
sugar at current prices, where the same acre planted in beets 
will yield from two to three thousand pounds of sugar. 

There is, in a broad survey, absolutely nothing to prevent 
this country from being the largest beet-sugar producer in the 
world, not only supplying its own markets, but competing in 
those of England, for example, where Germany sells six hun- 
dred thousand tons annually—nothing save its own indifference 
or obtuseness. With the same encouragement which France 
and Germany have given the industry the United States might 
have seven hundred factories instead of seven, have several 
million acres withdrawn from more or less unprofitable culti- 
vation in staple products and devoted to the sugar-beet, employ 
in this industry several hundred millions of capital, and keep 
the hundred millions a year which it now pays out for imported 
sugars in its own pockets. . 

It will be remembered that the McKinley law of 1890 under- 
took to foster the industry by paying a bounty. Under this act 
five new factories were established, while two small ones that 
had been struggling along in California were enlarged, making 
seven in all. These practically had the benefit of the bounty 
for just one year. That is, it took one year to get fairly under 
way, and after the one good year succeeding, Democratic success 
made certain the repeal of the act. 

In 1891, the first year of the operation of the bounty, the total 
output for the country was about six thousand tons. For 1892 
it was thirteen thousand five hundred tons, and for the year suc- 
ceeding, twenty-two thousand tons. The output for the last two 
years can only bé approximately stated, but it is somewhere 
between thirty and forty thousand tons. 

The increase of production through the years noted was due 
simply to the development of the factories to the full limit of 
their capacity. When first a mill starts it is difficult to secure 
all the beets it can handle. Farmers undertaking to grow beets 
for the first time do not wish to risk their full year’s work on a 
brand-new crop. It requires several years to learn to raise fine 
beets—it is an art and not a trade, and represents a higher 
standard of agriculture than that employed in a crop of corn or 
wheat. 

On the other hand, it usually-requires three or four years to 
bring a sugar-factory to the dividend point, and as the cost of 
a plant is large, this tends to discourage new enterprises. The 
investment represented in the mill at Lehi City, Utah, with a 
capacity of upwards of forty-five thousand tons of beets per 
season, and one thousand acres of land, is seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, all subscribed locally. The Chino Valley plant, in 
California, which includes a refinery as well, cost about one 
million dollars. A good-sized factory may, however, be built 
with a great deal less capital. That in the Pecos Valley, New 
Mexico, has cost, so far, about two hundred thousand dollars. 

But what has chiefly prevented the rapid growth of the in- 
dustry has been the prevailing extremely low price of sugar, 
coupled with the uncertain and capricious action of Congress 
with regard to tariff and bounties. In repealing the bounty 
clause, the Wilson tariff restored a duty on imported sugars 
averaging about forty per cent. ad valorem. Thaf yielded 
about a cent a pound of duty, which in competition with the 
high export bounties paid by France and Germany, was not 
sufficient to enable the American factories to compete success- 
fully with the highly-perfected production of Europe. 

The provisions of the Dingley bill, however, are more en- 
couraging to our sugar-growers ; and with a level and higher 
tariff, an immense expansion seems to be assured for the in- 
dustry in this country. Already new factories are under con- 
struction or companies have been formed to build at Salinas 
Valley, Los Angeles, and Santa Rosa, California ; at Menom- 
inee Falls, Wisconsin ; at Rome. New York; Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; Dubuque, Iowa ; and Evansville, Indiana. In case 
the duty is raised, the Oxnard Company, which now owns 
three mills in Nebraska and California, has arranged for the 
construction of three more, and a number of other plants have 
been projected at widely distributed points. Favorable action 
on the part of the present Congress, it would seem, will insure 
at least a dozen new factories in time to care for the crop next 
fall. 

At an average of twelve tons of beets per acre, producing a 
ton and a half of raw sugar, it would require, deducting the 
present output from the cane-fields, a million to a million anda 
quarter acres devoted to beets to produce the sugar now re- 
quired for this country alone. This would mean an immediate 
addition to the agricultural income of the country of fifty or 
sixty million dollars per year, and as much more for labor and 
supplies. It would imply a corresponding withdrawal of this 
amount of Jand from crops in which there is habitual over-pro- 
duction and prevalent low prices. 

Moreover, as the sugar-factory run does not begin until the 
beet-crop has been harvested, many farm-laborers would find 
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employment through the succeeding winter months, so that the 
development of the industry would not alone diversify produc- 
tion and add enormously to the farm wealth of the country, 
but provide employment for many hands now idle. 


A llexican Incident. 
THE ASSAULT UPON PRESIDENT DIAZ AND ITS SEQUENCES 


On the 16th of September, during the celebration of the 
National Independence Day, President Porfirio Diaz, of the 
Republic of Mexico, 
was personally as- 
saulted in front of 
the Alameda, in the 
city, while 
way to the 
Moorish Pavilion to 
the 
ceremony of 
the 
breasts of the heroes 
of Queretero and 
Puebla the 
tions awarded them 
by a grateful coun- 
try. The President 
was walking alone, 


capital 
on his 
take part in 
civic 
pinning on 


decora- 


with his personal 
staff in front and 
Commodore Angel 





PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ. Ortiz Monasterio 
and Minister Maris- 
cal in the rear, when a wild-eyed, pale-faced young man broke 
through the line of Chapultepec cadets and struck the President 
on the back of the neck. He repeated the blow before he was 
seized by General Padillo, and the cadets and gendarmes quick- 
ly transferred him to the Municipal Palace, else an excited 
populace would have meted out vengeance to him then and 


there. 
This vengeance, as it proved, was merely deferred. At one 
o’clock the following morning See ‘ 


a mob of over two hundred 
men armed with knives fore- 
ed their way into the palace, 
fell upon the prisoner, and lit- 
erally stabbed him to pieces. 
He was too terrified to speak, 
and apparently had lost his 
reason. The mutilated body 


was quickly transferred to 


the morgue, and blood-stains 
covered the floor and stairs of 
the palace as he was carried 
down to the ambulance. 

of the unfortu- 
nate young man was Arnulfo 
was thirty- 


The name 


Arroyo, and he 
two 


years of age. His par- 
ents were of the lower class, 
but had given him an educa- 
tion the 
priving themselves of all but 
the necessaries of life for that 
purpose, His erratic conduct 
had the death of his 
old father, and the 
Arroyo frequently figured on 
the books of the police court. 


above average, de- 


caused 
name of 


He was unarmed when the as- 
sault was committed, and the 
attack 
meditated. 

The President, 
saulted, manifested the utmost 


was probably unpre- 





VELASQUEZ, PREFECT OF 
POLICE 


when as- 


coolness, and continued on his way to the pavilion, where he 
took part in the exercises, and afterwards drove to the na- 
tional palace, the crowds of people who lined the streets cheer 
ing vociferously in their joy that their beloved ruler was un- 
injured, 

The fifty-seventh birthday of President 
the day previous to Independence Day, and the plaudits of 
left no doubt 
in the minds of the people as to his popularity. 


Diaz occurred on 


the multitude upon his appearance in public 
He is now 


serving his third term as President, and the general opinion is 


TEE MUNICIPAL PALACE, MEXICO, 
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that he will remain in the executive chair as long as he lives. 
His administration has been marked by great firmness in dealing 
with friend and foe alike, 
and his wisdom, charity, 
and freedom from 
ruption have placed him 
firmly in the first place 
in the affections of the 
people. 

It was perfectly under 
stood that the ‘ lynch- 
Arroyo, as it 
would be called in the 
United States, was a pre 
concerted affair, organ- 
ized and executed under 
the direction of the noto 
rious Velasquez, prefect 
of police of the City of 
Mexico, who subsequent- 
ly committed suicide. 
Velasquez had a sangui- 
nary When he 
was prefect of police in 
Guadalajara, in the State 


cor- 


ing” of 





record, 
PORTRAIT OF ARROYO, SKETCHED 
AFTER DEATH. 


of Jalisco, before his appointment to the capital, he one day or- 
dered fifteen life-prisoners to be removed from the prison and 
transported to a distant place. 
ly it became known that he had had them all shot. 
he simply stated that, being life-prisoners, they were a great 
expense to the State. The affair was hushed up, and Velasquez 
left Guadalajara, to be finally reinstated in the City of Mexico. 


They never returned, and final 
For excuse 


The Cigarette in America. 


A EUROPEAN IDEA THAT HAS RECEIVED FAVOR- 
ABLE AND LASTING RECOGNITION AMONG 
AMERICAN SMOKERS GENERALLY. 

PuREST FORM IN WAICH 
Says PROFESSOR BABCOCK. 


MILDEST AND Tospacco Is 


UsED,” 


‘THE 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago the cigarette was smoked in the 
Latin countries of Europe and in Central and South America. 
In these sections it was preferred to the cigar and the pipe, and 
was so universally used that a character coming from any of 
such countries, whether he figured in romance or on the stage, 
was pretty nearly always represented as incessantly rolling and 
smoking these little paper cigars. The cigarette at that time 
was also smoked in the United States, but the smokers were few 
and scattered. 

Those who consumed tobacco in this way were usually men 
who had lived abroad, or who had come in contact with Eu 
ropean influences. Something like twenty years ago the habit 
of smoking cigarettes had grown considerably in this country, 
and smokers generally were taking to it more and more. There 
were cigarettes on sale at that time, but they were not good 
themselves, nor was it thought good form to smoke them. 
Your real cigarette-smoker must then make his own cigarettes 
to be considered a real man of fashion. The art of rolling 
cigarettes was much cultivated, and those who cared to appear 
nonchalant men of the world spent much time in trying to ac- 
quire the knack of making a cigarette while talking, and with 
out seeming to pay any particular attention to the operation of 
manufacture. 

Yankee ingenuity would not permit these smokers of the 
early ‘seventies to struggle with their cigarette-rolling, and 
therefore many pocket machines were invented, so that every 
individual cigarette-maker could fill his case with cigarettes 
before he went abroad. By the time the majority of cigarette- 
smokers had been supplied with these machines, and had learned 
their worthlessness, enterprising manufacturers had risen to the 
occasion and had placed on the market neatly-rolled and neatly 
packed cigarettes, which could be bought for a small sum and 
very conveniently carried in the pocket. 
ning of the great growth in the use of the cigarette in the United 
States. Indeed, it was only a few years before cigarette-mak- 
ing became a great American industry. This growth has con- 
tinued until pow, when the various factories turn out upwards 
of four billion cigarettes a year, and so many persons use them 
that cigar-smoking has fallen off tremendously. 

The younger men of the United States are to-day almost uni- 
versally cigarette-smokers, while all the men who smoke, and 
who are in age between extreme youth and the time when old- 
fogyism begins, know more or less about the delights of the mild 
There are those in the world who decry with inces- 

sant noise every practice that is 


This was the begin- 


cigarette. 


pleasant, and this class of icono 
clasts have attacked the cigarette 
with savage ferocity. 
is well that they have doneso, for 
it is that 
should look into every such ques 
tion, and it 
they should know all about the 
cigarette at a time when it is so 


Perhaps it 


desirable the people 


is important that 


universally used. If the cigar 
ette is hurtful we should know it 
If it is innocent and less injurious 
than other kinds of smoking, we 
should know that also. 

Many eminent chemists have 
told us that the cigarettes on the 
market in the United States con- 
tuin only from one to one anda 
half per cent. of nicotine, while 
an Havana cigar contains from 
You 
can’t get more out of a thing than 


eight to nine per cent. 
is in it, and it naturally follows 
that the 


Havana cigar and ke whosmokes 


man who smokes an 


cigarettes equivalent in weight 
to the cigar will still not be ona 
par as to the amount of nicotine 


with which they have dealt. The cigarette-smoker will still have 
dealt with less than one-fourth of the nicotine that the cigar- 
smoker has disposed of. There can be no doubt whatever that 
the cigarette is the mildest form of smoking known, and in 
making this statement I quote the words of Professor James F. 
Babcock, the The 
harmlessness of cigarette-smoking is really what has recom- 


eminent chemist of Boston University. 
mended it ; its mildness is a chief reason for the quick growth 
of the practice 
erties of cigarettes have bought them in the open market and 
have analyzed them, with the result that no deleterious ingredi- 


ents have been found either in the tobacco or the paper in which 


The chemists who have investigated the prop- 


the tobacco is wrapped. 

As a matter of fact, the paper is the strongest and lightest 
pure paper that it is possible to make, and the tests have shown 
that when it is burned the combustion is almost complete, the 
residuum being next to nothing and entirely harmless. Cigar- 
ette-smokers and those who worry about the universality of 
There 
are no drugs in the tobacco used, and the paper is quite pure. 


the smoking of cigarettes may rest their souls in peace. 

A word as to the quality of tobacco used. In the tobacco 
trade it isa perfectly well-known fact that the cigarette-makers 
buy the finest, the purest, and the mildest tobacco grown in the 
United States. And what is more, this tobacco brings the high- 
est prices at the auction sales held in the great tobacco marts. 
It is known as “ Bright Virginia,” and nearly all of it is grown 
in Virginia and North Carolina, where the soil is peculiarly 
adapted to the production of this light, mild leaf, and where 
This 
“ Bright Virginia” is bought in laree quantities by experts for 
the cigarette industry, and it is then kept in its own native 
climate for three years, so that it will season. 


the planters have acquired much skill in its cultivation. 


It is only when 
Be- 
fore it is cut up for rolling into cigarettes the tobacco is blended 
so that there shall be a uniformity in the whole output. Your 
a careless person who thinks one cigar- 


it is three years old that it is taken to the factories for use. 


cigarette-smoker is not 
ette as good as anotber. On the contrary, he is most critical, 
and wheu he has chosen the cigarette he likes best he requires 
that it shall be the same year in and year out. As the same 
planter does not and cannot produce the same tobacco one year 
that he does the next, the expert must pick his leaves from 
wherever they may come, so as to obtain the desired blend 
which will produce the flavor and the quality which has been 
approved by the consumers. These experts acquire great skill, 
and, using the senses of sight, smell, and touch, they can deter- 
mine with remarkable exactness the quality and the flavor of 
each hogshead opened for their inspection. The cost in interest, 
storage, and insurance on the cigarette-tobacco during its three 
years of seasoning in the aggregate amounts to a great deal of 
money. This might be saved by using the tobacco at once ; 
but if the tobacco were used immediately the cigarettes would 
suffer in quality and the manufacturers would lose the confi- 
dence of their critical customers. So far as one who cares to 
investigate the subject will be able to discover, nothing deter- 
mines the popularity of any special inake of cigarettes save the 
quality.of the materials and the taste of the smoker. 

In speaking of cigarettes made in this country the writer has 
had no special make in mind. There are, to be sure, cigarettes 
and cigarettes, for they are made to sell, and so there must be 
something to suit each taste. The chemists who made the anal- 
yses previously spoken of examined many varieties, including 
all the famous brands, and found that they were about of equal 
purity—that is, that none contained any foreign matters, and 
all were made of good tobacco which contained a minimum of 
nicotine. One of the brands, however, made in this country is 
so popular that, of the total of four billions sold, two billions are 
of this make. 


Free.—Cure for Asthma 
and Hay-Fever. 


WE are glad to announce that at last a positive cure for 
Asthma and Hay-fever has been found in the wonderful African 
Kola Plant. The cures wrought by it are marvelous, often of 
persons who had suffered all their lives, tev. J. L. Combs, of 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, was cured by the Kola Plant after 
fifty years’ suffering, and the editor of the Farmer’s Magazine 
gives similar testimony. To prove its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, will send you a large case free by mail. If you suffer 


from Asthma you should send for it. - 


The Government Tests show 
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MADE FROM PURE GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR 
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WRIGHT'S 
GENUINE 


Natural Wool is used 
entirely. No dyes to 
irritate the most sen- 


sitive skin, 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 





In Your Own Home 


An Atmosphere in which Disease 
Germs can not Live Created 
by the New Discovery 


“HYOMEL” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds and Consumption are positively 
cured by this powerful germicide, which pervades 
every nook and corner of your home ani is carried 
to all parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air 
no dangerous 


you breathe. No liquid medicines, 


sprays, douches nor atomizers. 


“ HYOME!” Cures by Inhalation 


Already over thirty -seven hundred physicians 
have declared it to be the only method ever dis- 
covered by which the diseased air passages can be 
reached. Already more than seventeen thousand 
testimonials have been received from people who 
have been cured. 

‘“HYOMEI” is Nature’s own remedy, given 
through the only vehicle (the air you breathe) which 
Nature permits to enter the bronchial tubes and 
lungs. There is no danger, no risk. Your 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 


“Hyomei ” outfit complete, $1.00; extra inhalant, 50 
cts. **Hyomei”’ Balm (a wonderful healer, 25 cts. Sold 
by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for ** The Story of Hyomei.’””’ Mailed FREE. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 
a3 E. 2oth ‘Street, NEW YORK. 





To Insure A Goon Recorp at THE TRAP 


: UR SHELLS 
HAVE YOU LOADED WITH 


« LAFLIN 
~ & RAND- 
W-A 

SMOKELESS 
POWDER 
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FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogues. 150engravings. N. P. 
BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 








OPIUA:7ORONLEMNESS 


Cured In 10 to 20 s. No Pay till 
Oured. DR. J.-L. STEPHENS, LEBANON-OULO. 
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HER CHOICE. 

ENTHUSIASTIC CyYCLIsT (just after a century 
run)—‘‘I tell you what, if I had to give up 
either I'd rather give up my wheel than my 
cyclometer.”—Judge. 

LOST TO SIGHT. 

Mrs. Hampack (of Chicago)—‘‘ I haven’t 
heard from Mildred for a long time.” 

Mrs. Porkchops (also of Chicago)—‘‘ Neither 
have I. I don’t even know her married name 
this year.”—Judge, 


EXACTLY SO. 
RaACKETT—‘‘ The old man fired me out of the 
house day before yesterday and again to-day.” 
Hackett—‘* Then yesterday you were between 
two fires.”—Judge. . 


HIS QUALIFICATIONS FOR BUSINESS. 
Isaacson—‘‘ I hear your son Jakey has failed 
in his examination.” 
Silverson—*‘ Sure, he failed—dis is der fourth 
time. I’m going to oben a shtore fur him now. 
I tink he'll make a good peesness man.”— 


Judge. 


‘¢ PERFECT happiness,” declared Aunt Sarah, 
“consists in s’posing yourself the envy of all 
your friends.”—.Judge. 
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ARE NOW SHOWING THEIR 
AUTUMN IMPORTATIONS 
OF THE 


FASSO CORSET 


UDING AN ENTIRELY 
NEW MODEL IN ADDITION TO 
THE FASSO STRAIGHT 
FRONT, WHICH IS MADE IN A 
VARIETY OF MATERIALS, SUCH 
AS COU TILE. WOCE,. BROCHEZ, 
BATISTE AND BROCADE, 


INCE 








TRADE MARK 
& 4 & CO 


(None genuine unless stamped with the 
above Trade Mark.) 
NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE., 


NEW YORK. 


reat West? 


The Finest 























In America. 


Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


—_—_— 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especiclly 
proud of. 


One that re- 
fects the high- 
est credit on 
the country 
which pro- 
duces 
tt. 


8 
8VIN214uva wos 


as *S30Iuy 4 


Address, 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B. Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street anv 1158 
Broapway, New York AGEnTs. 


$7,800 CIVEN AWAY 


To persons making the greatest number of words out of 
the phrase “Patent Attorney Wedderburn.” For full 

articulars write the National Recorder, Washington, 
B C., for sample copy containing same. 








LONDON (ENCLAND). 
ANCGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement, 
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‘The Lake Shore Limited’”’ 


Nos. 19 and 22 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


399999398 


VIA 


The Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. 


In connection with the New York 
Central and Boston & Albany Rail- 
roads, between 
CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, BUFFALO, 

BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Equipped with vestibule sleeping and 
compartment cars, buffet smoking and 
library car and dining car. 

Send for book telling about these 
and other fast trains, the route, etc., 
and illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘Justi- 
fying its Excellence,’ containing a short 
sketch of the famous **White Mail,”’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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Lake Shore Dining Car. 
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“THE RUMBLE OF THE ‘eS 
: EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS: 
; is HEARD ——- THE WORLD’ 


| 


EXPRESS 


NEW YORK (EN TRAL Sara 


COPYRIGHT, 1896, BY GEORGE H DANHELS. GENERAL 








PASSENGEM AGENT. 
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A TRIUMPH OF +++++ ; 
FINANCIAL PROGRESSION 
PRUDENTIAL ‘ 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


Had for 1896 the 
Largest Increase in Income of Any Life 
| Insurance Company in the United States 





Policies in force, Insurance in Claims Paid, 
Income Surplus nearly force over 


$19.54 54, 827 $14,158,445 $4,034,116 2,500,000 $320,000,000 $28,000,000 


Send for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Home Office : + eee N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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Ball=-Pointed Pens 


(HH. HEWITT’S PATENT). 

















Luxurious Writing! 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch nor spurt, 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoINTED pens are 
more duradle, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


B1.20 per box of 1 gross. As sorted sample box of 24 pens for 
25 cts., post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 William St.;: Epwarp Krwpron, 48 John 
St.; TOWER MANUFACTURING Co., 306 Broadway, New York. 
J.B. LIPPINcort & Co., 715 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & (o., 8 Milk St., Boston. 
A. ©. M’CLuRG & Co., 117 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
OWN BROTHERS, Lim., 68 & St., Toronto 
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A CARAVAN IN THE KHYBER PASS, INDO-AFGHAN FRONTIER.—Z/llustrirte Zeitung. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER TROUBLES—THE MAD MULLAH HARANGUING TRIBESMEN IN 


: GALTEE MORE, WINNER OF THE ST. LEGER, AT DONCASTER, ENGLAND.—Sf. Paul’s, 
THE SWAT VALLEY.—London Graphic. 





M. CORDANG, THE DUTCH CYCLIST, WITH A 
RECORD OF 564 MILES 1510 YARDS IN 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. —Sketch. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM AT TH MANCEUVRES OF THE GERMAN ARMY, AT WURZBURG,—//lustrirte Zeitung. eases eee Ge micas aa eae” 
ae 4 , . . 7 4 v7 
INDIAN FRONTIER,—///ustrated 
London Vews 





THE BRITISH SOUDAN EXPEDITION—TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ON THE NUBIAN 


: THE DRUID TEMPLES, STONEHENGE, UP TO DATE.—Skctch, 
DESERT.—Jl/ustrated London News, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN ILLUSTRATED PRESS 
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- wise CHOICE> 


SQME ONE DENTIFRICE 
~ ESSENTIAL 









is all that is required for 
the proper care of the teeth, 
in that it combines a perfect 
wash with a perfect powder, 
and gives both in one pack- 
age for one price. 


A onmat of the liquid for three cents. 
O. Box 247, N, Y. City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


New York Proprietors 


00000000 


There’s something 
about this soap that 
leads the user to 


tell GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


of it’s 
(Persian Healing) 


virtues, 
the mt] 








London 
AS 


















Delightful for 
every day toilet and 
bath. 








Sold by druggists. 


000 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
end the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Sure relief 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. y=. sesnacs 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure 
Uicerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 5c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 


Greate TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOO TEAS 
and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements. 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 
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ComPaNny: 








Solid Trains 


all Points 
WEST 


“CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 








‘* FRUIT,” ‘is one of ze 
zat when you eat enough of you eat too much 
| of ."—Judge. 


says Margie, sings 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh. 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe.in German, French, or Eng 
lish, with full directions for preparing and using Sent 
by mail, by addressing. with stamp. naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, New York 


WINNING ITS WAY. 

By reason of superior equipment (magnificent in 
every detail), limited express time, a la carte din- 
ing-car, and, in fact, all that goes to make an up- 
to-date traveling palace. 

The Black Diamond Express between New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls is com 
manding attention from the traveling public, to 
whom it is so successfully catering. 

Then, too, the Lehigh Valley Railroad operate 
three express trains daily, New York, Philadelphia, 
to Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and the West. 

These trains are standard equipment, vestibuled 
throughout, Pullman sleeping- and_ parlor-cars, 
dining-cars a la carte, Pintsch gas, modern in every 
particular, second only to the Black Diamond Ex- 
press. 

Write for descriptive matter to Charles 8. Lee, 
General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


NEED a tonic ? You will enjoy life while taking 
Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. Enjoy the tonic, too. 
Nothing but Abbott's will do. The original. 








At the exhibition of the California Fruit-Growers’ 
Association, at Chicago, the Sohmer Pianos were 
chosen in preference te all other makes, thus again 
showing the high estimation in which these popular 
instruments are held by the public. 


See our Exhibit at the American Institute Fair, 
Madison Square Garden, now open. Angostura Bit- 
ters. Eiffel Tower Fruit Juices. White's Jelly Crys- 
tals. Be our guests at the fair. We will treat you well. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow's SoorH 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Tue best way to know whether Dobbins’s Float- 
ing-Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath is 
to try it. It doesn’t turn yellow, like other floating 
soaps, as itis pure. Red wrapper. Ask your grocer 
for Dobbins’s Floating-Borax. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Infant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free 


by New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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LEGAL NOTICE, 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE 
TISE MENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commenc- 
ing on the 14th day of September, 1897, and con- 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days 
thereafter, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court, and the entering in the Bureau for the Col 
lection of Assessments, etc., of the assessment for 
Opening and Acquiring Title to Exterior Street, 
from East 64th Street to Est 8ist Street, in the 
19th Ward 


ADVER- 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comp- 
troller’s Office, September 16th, 1897. 
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nd loved. Sweetness and 
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fone have 








HUNTER om 
BALTIMORE RYE, 


PURE and MELLOW, 


The American Gentleman’s Drink 
FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL USE. 


io \ THE BEST 
ey WHISKEY 
~ IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians 
When Stimulant is prescribed 


SOLD AT ALL 


Cafés and by Jobber 


**Drink HUNTER RYE. Itis pure.’ WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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QUININE 


HAIR TONIC. 
THIS REMARKABLE TOILET PREPARATION 
HAS NO EQUAL FOR BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR 
AND WILL,AF TERA FEWAPPLICATIONS,GIVE 
THE SCALP NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 


ED. PINAUD'S 


THE BEST HAIR RESTORER. 
A POS/TIVE DANOPRUFF CURE 


SHOULO BE ON THE DRESSING TABLE OF EVERY GENTLEMAN AND GENTLE WOMAN. 





















; WITHOUT GRIP or GRIPE. 2.2 t 
: To get a natural result, a remedy should always act without | 
} violence, smoothly, easily, delightfully. This is the action of 
} THE IDEAL 
LAXATIVE, 3} 
because they strengthen the mus- } 
t — cular action of the bowels and |} 
} gently stimulate the kidneys and } 
+ liver. They are purely wants, containing no poisonous or in- 

} jurious substances, and are recommended and by young and 

told. BELIEVE WHAT WE SAY! 10 cents prove their merit, | 
| and we ask that you } 
{““BUY AND TRY A(@@@ TONIGHT! } 
| ___—— ALL DRUGGISTS. | Say 25cy ce ™ Ff 
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The Latest and Most Perfect Talking Machine, 


The “ Eagle” Grap’ 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR " 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPA 


The ‘‘ Eagle” does all that the most expe: 

g I 
quite as well. Reproduces clearly and brilliantly. 
with startling clearness. 

R PROPOSITION is THIS » We want YOUR name on our subscrip 
OU . tion list. Indeed, we expect to ad 
100,000 new names during the present year. To secure this number we will suppl 
you with one of these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically 


atcost. Therefore, we supply 


1 “Eagle” Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 


2-Way Hearing Tube— 
With One Year’s Subscription to Demorest’s Magazine, $10.00 


Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, 12.00 
Or, with One Year’s Subscription to Judge, - - 14.00 
Currying Case—Polished Antique Oak, - - $2.00 extra. 


Recording Diaphragm—Genuine Sapphire Point, $5.00 extra. 
Records, - © ° 50 cents each, $5.00 per doz. 
Blank Cylinders, ready for making your own records, 20c. each. 


IMPORTANT! 


terms and prices, and full particulars. 


Judge Publishing Co., | 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


There is nothing in the line of talking machines 
that we do not supply. Write to us for 
Correspondence solicited, 


spec ial 














Forty Cents 24 this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents. 


TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON. 








NAME, 
ADDRESS, 


STATE, 








a Foe to Fatigue. 
Nourishing—refreshing—a perfect health drink—the most nutritive 
portion of prime beef appetizingly prepared. For athletes, cyclists, 
invalids, for everyone. Prepared in a minute, with cold or hot water. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 























AND SATAN LAUGHED. 
YounG Huspanp—‘ Why do you object to tobacco ?”’ 
YounG Wire—“ Because it’s a poison.” 
YounG Husspanp—* Butit’s a slow poison.” 
Youne Wire—* That’s my objection.” 






The world’s highest-grade 

















brewing—not for a day, but 





for all time. 


FROM 


AS TURE to KITCHEN 


From the beef “on the hoof” to the Extract in the 
jars, the Liebig COMPANY controls the manu- 
facture of its Extract of Beef. Hence its purity 
and fine flavor. Get the genuine with blue 
signature and avoid disappointment. 


[BIG COMPANY’ 


Evans’ 
India Pale Ale. 


The crowning success of a 
century of brewing and bot- 


tling. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 
Brewers, Maltsters and Bottlers, 
Established 1786, 
Hupson, New Yor. 
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GAME OF KLONDIKE 









The 
« 
Remington 
Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 


draw old friends closer and attract new } n —_ wos THE P =a é 
ones, by the power of inherent merit and ra qm roug 
unfailing service. for t D the 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT KLON PR Region 


327 Broadway, New York 



































There is nothing equal to an 


All K's poe 

COCK S Piaster 
for a pain in the small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 
works like magic, but, be sure you get “‘Allcock’s.’ 





A Golden Nuggec w... 4 game | 








rs : Abounding in thrilling interest for young and old. 














| carl A eed! 


Sold everywhere, Sent prepaid on receipt of One 
MEIVE’ Press Cutti Bu il 
GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 2 ROMEIKE’S PrcsnGutting Barean wit send | 


Dollar. Agents wanted. Published by 
EARL & WILSON’S 
— appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
c 


Sunol.) E. |. HORSMAN, 512 Broadway, N. Y. 
S watenareaam - 
wh LINEN 


h you want to be “uptodate.” Ever newspaper | . | / 
™ and periodical of importance in the United States and COLLARS & CU 2) 
Autumn and Winter Styles. ¢Waltar Bakar & [0,'s ¥ | isvuensame ewan iiseritecss) | [terest deranrterfas 














Ladies’ Imported and Domestic 


Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, a B reakfast 


and Blouse jackets. 





Attention is directed to model of 


Tailor-inade Gowns in Ladies’ a. Pure, 
Tailor SH |i \\ Delici 
Tailoring and Dressmak. i eo elicious, 


ing Order Rooms. mm. |f : Nutritious. 


ae Li thi Costs Less than ONE 
& 19th & CENT a cup. 





NEW YORK. 


Be sure that the am 
amen bears our ‘Trade-Mark. 


This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
FRED’K H. LEVEY CoO., Established 1780, 


69 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. Dorchester, Mass. 


$3 & $3.50 SHOES. 


Equal to those costing $5 to $7. 


Genuine kangaroo tops; fast color hooks and eyelets ; 
three rows silk stitching ; oak leather bottoms. 














W. L. Douglas shoes are sold at wholesale prices at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities, and by 5,000 
retail dealers throughout the U. 8. If not conyenient to our stores or dealers, send price, with 25 cents extra 
for carriage, to W. L. DOUGLAS, BRocKTON, MAss. State size and width usually worn. Catalogue 








